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forbidden; Congress might prohibit the importation of slaves from states
not members of the Confederacy; the President might veto items in
appropriation bills; Congress might not appropriate money unless upon
request and estimate from the President or one of the heads of the
departments. The supreme court of the Confederate States of America
was to be composed of its district judges. The provisional President and
Vice President were to be chosen by this convention, which was itself
declared to be a unicameral provisional Congress charged with full
law-making power. Thus the drafters of the provisional constitution
legalized their own assumption of prerogative. Their handiwork took
little time, and Congress spent only one day, February 8, in adopting so
inclusive a scheme. The 9th was designated as election day, and at noon
the balloting for the executives was to begin.
The question of leadership had been in the minds of all since the
project of a new confederacy was first discussed. It was complicated by
the shadow which overhung the convention, the only rift in the lute.
Eight of the fifteen expected states had not responded. This shadow
was hardly lightened by the attendance of an encouraging delegation
from North Carolina, or the appearance of a committee from New
York City. Three Gothamites, including the Hardshell James T. Brady,
had been appointed as observers by a Union meeting in the great city.
Convention members tried to believe that after Lincoln*s inauguration
other states might join, but such wishful thinking could not hide the fact
that more than half of the expected states were not there. The absence of
Virginia was particularly lamented, and the presence of the fire-eating
Roger A, Pryor from the Old Dominion hardly made up for it. The
conservative character of the non-cooperating eight states forced upon
the realistic a determination to permit election of no radicals to high
office. This decision blighted the hopes of some of the most enthusiastic
of the founders.
There was little of the caucus or convention atmosphere in Mont-
gomery. In fact some of the delegates rather prided themselves on its
absence. They were to launch a cause, not to promote the fortunes of
individuals. The Governor of South Carolina wrote to Jefferson Davis
that there was not much concern regarding the civil officers. "It is not so
much consequence at present, only that they should be high-toned gentle-